MARKETING 


The Philadelphia Project 


Man! Oh Man! what a story this study of National Canners Associa- 
tion and Acme Stores Company of Philadelphia in the the retailing of 
canned foods has produced. They have conducted an intensive 12 week 
study of retail sales in 10 Acme Supermarkets, which not only tells the 
consumer preference for the different products, but the can size most pre- 
ferred, the styles of pack, the rate of sales, and the number of cans sold 
per thousand checkouts, to indicate the weekly trend for sales of a given 
commodity. 


While this is only the beginning of the study, which is to be continued 
over a period of years, this initial report gives the retailer something 
definite on which to base his purchases both in quality and in commodity, 
and at the same time serves as a guide to the canner in directing his 
efforts to specific products and by can size, to meet the needs of the retailer 
and the consumer. It definitely shows the trend of consumer desires and 
fixes a pattern that can be most successfully pursued. Trends will change 


and hence the continuing study will reveal that fact. 


Dr. Stier, Director of NCA’s Statistical Division, has, in his masterful 
way, prepared this first report, which will be read with interest by all 
canners, brokers, distributors and retailers. 


The following is only a scanty brief of Report No. 1 on the Philadelphia 
Project, which is illustrated with charts too numerous to reproduce here. 
If you have not already received your copy, be sure to get it from NCA. 


It’s a valuable document. 


Canned vegetable sales in ten Acme 
supermarkets in the Philadelphia area, 
checked during the period July 21 to 
October 13, 1955, amounted to 3.3 percent 
of total store sales or 5.7 percent of the 
dollar value of the average grocery pur- 
chase ($2.16), according to the Canned 
Vegetable Sales Analysis, The Philadel- 
phia Project Report No. 1, issued last 
week (Aug. 9) as a Consumer and Trade 
Relations report of the National Canners 
Association. 


The dollar value of all canned vege- 
table sales per “selling foot”, defined as 
one linear foot of shelf space, averaged 
$5.60 per week. The number of cans sold 
per thousand checkouts varied consider- 
ably for a given commodity from week 
to week. The average number of cans of 
asparagus per thousand checkouts, for 
example, varied from 16 during the week 
ending July 28 to 49 during the week 
ending September 15. 


Tomato products, where average can 
size is about 6 ounces, ranked first in 
the number of individual cans sold per 
week per selling foot of shelf space. On 
the average, 116 cans of tomato products 
were sold, while the average for baked 
and cooked beans was 65, 46 for green 
beans, 40 for peas and 38 for corn. 
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Four commodities—baked and cooked 
beans, peas, corn and tomatoes — ac- 
counted for more than 50 percent of the 
total dollar value of all canned vege- 
tables sold. Next three products in terms 
of dollar value of purchases were tomato 
products, asparagus and green beans. 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


The Philadelphia Project is a compre- 
hensive research study of canned foods 
marketing and merchandising in modern 
supermarkets conducted by the National 
Canners Association in cooperation with 
American Stores Company. The project 
is designed to provide food retailing man- 
agement with accurate marketing infor- 
mation and product performance analy- 


‘sis. It includes detailed study of over 750 


canned food items and their sales pat- 
terns as well as the study of merchandis- 
ing techniques which may be applied to 
their sale. 


As Carlos Campbell, Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Canners Association, 
states in the Foreword of the canned 
vegetable report, “Profits depend as 
much on scientific management of sup- 
plies as on aggressive selling. The Phila- 
delphia Project is designed to provide 


guidepost information that will help 
management obtain maximum benefits 
from both operations. In the magnitude 
of detail and application of the most 
modern analytical methods, The Philadel- 
phia Project represents a milestone in 
canned foods retail research.” 


The 56-page report analyzes canned 
vegetable sales in terms of sales per sell- 
ing foot of shelf space, in terms of sales 
per thousand checkouts and in terms of 
average value of weekly retail sales per 
store. In addition, sales of each canned 
vegetable are analyzed by-styles of pack 
and container size. 


PURCHASING FORMULA 


The analysis of sales patterns and 
sales ratios of canned vegetables in The 
Philadelphia Project provides retailers, 
for the first time, with the necessary in- 
formation to establish a formula for 
purchasing what is realistic in that it in- 
cludes sales rates for each can size and 
for the various styles of pack of a given 
product. Information in the canned vege- 
table report will help retail food store 
management plan more efficient use of 
capital by providing a yardstick against 
which retailers can measure their own 
sales. Canned food departments can as 
a result, be adequately supplied to avoid 
out-of-stock but not oversupplied. 


The canned vegetable report also meas- 
ures the rate of sale of each product for 
each can size each style and the numbers 
of brands of each that were involved in 
this product movement. Shown in the 
tables in the report is the average num- 
ber of days it takes to move a case of 
a given product. This formula is not 
intended to be applied arbitrarily by 
other supermarket operators without ad- 
justment for local conditions, but it can 
be used as a benchmark for scientific pur- 
chasing, store planning, shelf space allo- 
cation and the control of out of stock. 


Copies of the report are available from 
Dr. H. L. Stier, National Canners Asso- 
ciation, 1133 20th St. N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. 


CALIFORNIA 
SWEET CHERRY PACK 


The 1956 California pack of canned 
sweet cherries, converted to cases of 24 
No. 2% cans, was equivalent to 442,458 
cases, according to a report issued Aug. 
11 by the Canners League of California. 
This year’s pack compares with a pack 
last year, on a 24/2% basis, of 515,601. 


BRINED CHERRY PACK 


The California pack of cherries in brine 
for the 1956 season was 11,724 tons or 
93,792 barrels as compared with 9,863 
tons or 78,904 barrels in 1955, according 
to the Canners League. The 1956 brined 
cherry pack consisted of 8,393 tons of 
Royal Annes and 3,331 tons of other 
varieties. 


SALES 


How Many Accounts Should 
A Broker Have? 


By HARRY L. COALE 
Partner, Carey & Coale, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


This is indeed a very pleasant occasion, 
and I welcome the opportunity to be a 
part of this, my first Food Industry Sales 
Clinic. Your invitation to participate 
was considered with some hesitation at 
first, but later accepted with the realiza- 
tion that this would present an opportun- 
ity to think together for just a few min- 
utes on a topic of common interest. 


In mid-July, I will have completed 25 
‘years of service in the Food Brokerage 
Profession—I say “service” with every 
respect for the term, for it is the key- 
stone on which all successful brokerage 
businesses are built. Many of us are 
familiar with the countless changes that 
have taken place in that time in the food 
distribution picture. Principals, Brokers 
and Distributors have come and gone. 
We know full well these changes will con- 
tinue, as witnessed by the number of 
mergers and consolidations taking place 
here and now. Aware of this trend, both 
Broker and Principal should check with 
thorough care his position in the market, 
_an introspection, if you please, to deter- 
mine the rate of progress both are mak- 
ing. This periodic check-up might well 
raise the question “How Many Accounts 
Should A Broker Have?” So, for a mo- 
ment, let us consider this question in two 
sections, looking at it first from your 
angle, or “How Many Accounts Should 
My Broker Have*” 


The trend toward the use of Brokers 
by manufacturers of non-grocery prod- 
‘ucts such as drugs, cosmetics, toys, hard- 
ware, clothing and a long list of various 
other items that have found their way 
into today’s modern grocery market, is 
continuing, and Brokers are faced daily 
with the decision as to whether or not 
the addition of these lines will strengthen 
‘or jeopardize their present market posi- 
tion. This need for the Brokers services, 
-based'on the realization that the move is 
basically and economically sound, may 
eventually affect your relation with your 
Broker. Have you checked your Broker’s 
list of accounts lately? Are you aware of 
what changes have been made in his 
office? After all, he is a partner in your 
business family and you should know for 
whom he is selling, and what items—or, 
to re-phrase it, you should have a record 
of which other aggressive and outstand- 
ing principals he represents, in addition 
to your firm. 


Presented at the Annuai Sales Clinic, Pennsyl- 
vania Canners Association, May, 1956. 
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We agree, I am sure, that no Broker 
should have competing accounts, yet in 
some areas, to fill their buyers’ require- 
ments, some Brokers must have not com- 
peting accounts, but complimentary ones 
—additional sources of supply. There- 
fore, the name of a principal on your 
Broker’s list who may appear to be a 
competitior, should not always be a cause 
for concern. Give your Broker credit for 
sound judgment in making that decision. 
Furthermore, some of his acocunts may 
be very seasonal and require concen- 
trated effort for only a limited time; for 
example, he may have home canning sup- 
plies and holiday items. After you have 
convinced yourself that you have the best 
Broker in any given market, then by all 
means, give him all the support you can 
to help him to do a better job for you. 

The following statement from an arti- 
cle in the April issue of Food Business 
clearly states how Mr. John B. Knox, 
President, of Charles B. Knox Gelatin 
Company, Inc. feels about this. 


“The greatest reason for our sales 
gains, however, is our Broker representa- 
tion. Ours is not a lashing type of opera- 
tion; rather we attempt to gear our poli- 
cies to their way of doing business. We 
constantly keep our Brokers briefed on 
everything we plan to do, nationally and 
in their markets, and we visit them with 
fairly regularity. We don’t nag them or 
preempt too much of their time.” 


Believe me, gentlemen, any principal 
who exhibits that type of thinking in the 
front office should certainly have one of 
the finest Brokerage organizations in the 
country. Some Principals have Brokers 
Advisory Groups with whom they meet 
regularly to discuss their common prob- 
lems and chart their future course. Such 
a program of cooperation also engenders 
a strong spirit, a feeling of being part of 
a team so essential to progress and suc- 
cess. If you have such a relationship 
with your brokerage organization, you 
need have no fear of the number of ac- 
counts each one has, for they will give 
you their best. 


Now, let’s take a look at the Broker’s 
side, or “How Many Accounts Should I 
Have?” 

Every Broker will have his own and 
different answer, based on his particular 
needs and experiences. From my obser- 
vations, it seems most Brokers start in a 
small way and as they grow and are able 
to increase their organization, they are 
capable of handling additional accounts. 
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Unless a Broker is content to remain 
static, a slow but steady growth takes 
place, commonly known as progress, and 
I think every Broker likes to feel he is 
growing and making progress. 

The size of a market and its potential, 
will, in a large measure, dictate the num- 
ber of accounts a Broker should have, 
as well as the size of the accounts them- 
selves. On a recent trip to a Southern 
market, I visited a wholesaler who 
showed me a list of the Brokers who con- 
tacted him, and a list of accounts which 
a few of these Brokers represented. The 
amazing thing was that about a half 
dozen Brokers each represented from 
50-60 principals, accounts which read like 
a who’s who of the grocery industry. 
These Brokers have apparently geared 
their operations to handle these accounts 
properly, and looking at the list, it was 
certainly evident they were doing just 
that. 

By comparison, in Philadelphia, a mar- 
ket many times larger than “X’’, about a 
dozen of the larger Brokerage houses 
have an average of only 20 accounts each. 
It is apparent then that the market po- 
tential is a strong contributing factor in 
determining the number of accounts a 
Broker should have. Another factor is 
whether or not the accounts require retail 
coverage with the attendant mass of de- 
tail work and the supervision of the extra 
manpower required. As you know, retail 
men can work only a limited number of 
items effectively at a given time, and if 
the principal is supporting their work, 
he is entitled to a fair share of their 
efforts. 


I mentioned earlier that service is the 
foundation for a successful brokerage 
business, and on this score, a Broker 
must be honest both with himself and 
with his principals. It is, of course, a 
foregone conclusion that he should be 
honest with his customers also. So, if he 
has accepted an account and finds he can- 
not do a satisfactory job, he should admit 
it and resign it promptly. In our organ- 
ization, we have turned down accounts 
simply because we could not see our way 
clear at the moment to devote the time 
necessary to get the accounts properly 
started. Yes, we passed up some good 
ones, but in so doing, we feel we gained 
the respect of the principal who was 
interested. We realize that it is impos- 
sible to sell every one of our products to 
every buyer in our market, but until such 
time as the potential saturation point is 
reached for our present accounts, our 
time and any Broker’s time could be bet- 
ter spent, achieving that position rather 
than to devote it to new accounts. 

In summation, hten, it would appear 
the answer to the question before us is 
simply this. A Broker should have only 
the number of accounts he can properly 
handle efficiently, satisfactorily, and eco- 
nomically for both his principals and his 
customers. If every Broker remembers 
this, he will continue to justify his posi- 
tion in the industry and the faith and 
support of those with whom he does 
business. 
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PACKAGING 


“CANCO NO-STICK” MEAT CANS—Shown here are Ameri- 
can Can Company’s luncheon meat and ham cans that feature 
two of the most revolutionary developments in the history of 
meat cans: (1) a “no-stick” enamel can-lining that permits easy 
removal of meat products from the opened containers in loaf 
or bulk form; and (2) a new self-tracking tear-strip that makes 
for much easier opening of key-open cans. The “no-stick” 
enamel is now being furnished on ham and luncheon meat cans, 
reports Roscoe M. Roberts, general manager of Canco’s food 
container division. The improved cans are marked with the tra- 
ditional Canco oval and will be featured in trade and consumer 


advertising. 


A new 16-ounce King size can of 
“Snack” luncheon meat is now being 
marketed by John Morrell & Company. 
The metal Container, whcih holds one- 
third more luncheon meat than the stand- 
ard 12-ounce can, is distinguished by its 
greater height and by a white band at the 
top which shows the extra amount of 
product. The standard size can is shown 
at right. 


Cans are manufactured by Continen- 
tal Can Company and are equipped with 
the “Gripstrip” feature to prevent off- 
key unwinding. 


MULTIPLE PACKAGER 

A low-cost medium-speed machine for 
loading cans into multiple packages has 
been designed for canners by Container 
Corporation of America. 

The Can Band Loader will load up to 
50 cartons a minute, officials say. It han- 
dles two, three and four can multiple 
packages. 

Container believes many canners will 
use the machine for introduction of spe- 
cial promotions in multiple packaging. 
Canners lease the machine by the month 
as they need it. It is also available per- 
manently as part of medium speed pro- 
duction lines. 

One operator can handle two machines, 
designers say. Since cans are fed and 
loaded automatically, an operator merely 
keeps the carton hopper full. 


CANCO IN PUERTO RICO 


Plans for construction of a $1-million 
plant for American Can Company in 
Puerto Rico have been announced by 
Teodoro Moscoso, Administrator of 
Puerto Rico’s Economic Development Ad- 
ministration. 

Work on the plant, which will have a 
capacity for producing about 150 million 
cans a year for Puerto Rican food can- 


ners, will start late this summer or early 
fall. The building will be constructed by 
the Puerto Rican Industrial Development 
Administration and equipped and oper- 
ated by the can company under a 10-year 
self-amortizing lease. 

In New York, William C. Stolk, presi- 
dent of the American Can Company, ex- 
plained that the company’s Puerto Rican 
plant will be operated by a wholly owned 
subsidiary, Puerto Rican Can Company. 


Located in the Minillas Industrial Sub- 
division of Bayamon, about 10 miles 
southwest of San Juan, the new plant 
will contain more than 100,000 square 
feet of floor space to accommodate high- 
speed automatic can-making machinery, 
as well as extensive warehouse facilities. 
The factory building, which is expected 
to start production next spring, will be 
of one-story, re-inforced concrete con- 
struction, with an exterior of aluminum 
and corrugated asbestos. Plans and spe- 
cifications for the plant have been pre- 
pared by the can company. 


Mr. Stolk is president of Puerto Rican 
Can Company. Herbert H. Hjorth, who 
has had many years of experience man- 
aging Canco plants in the Hawaiian 
Islands and California, is vice president 
and general manager. 


Oyster Can With Plastic Window—In a dramatic demonstration 
of the strength of the plastic window in the top of a new oyster 
can, Gordon Tyler, (left) Plant Superintendent of the Independent 
Can Company, Baltimore, Md., strikes the plastic with a metal 
mallet. The can is being held by H. Douglas Huether. General 
Manager. The new-type can is a development of Independent Can 
and is winning widespread acceptance among housewives who like 
to see the oysters before they buy them. The cans are manufac- 
tured of quarter-pound electrolytic tin plate, a product of Jones 


& Laughlin Steel Corporation. 
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VEGETABLES FOR PROCESSING 
ACREAGE, CONDITION AND INDICATED 
PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL COMMERCIAL 
CROPS—AUGUST 1, 1956 


The indicated 1956 production of 6 
important vegetables for commercial 
processing is about 30 percent more than 
the 1955 production and 33 percent above 
the average for the preceding 10 years, 
according to the U.S.D.A. Crop Report- 
ing Board. The total tonnage of these 
crops, for which prospective production 
is estimated on August 1, is 6.95 million 
tons. This compares with 5.3 million tons 
for 1955 and the average of 5.24 million 
tons. The prospective 1956 production 
for each of these crops is above both last 
year and average. These 6 crops usually 
account for about seven-eights of the 
total tonnage of the 11 processing vege- 
tables for which the Crop Reporting 
Board makes estimates. 

The August 1 indication for processing 
tomatoes, the first for the 1956 season, 
points to a record-high production of 
tomatoes for canning and manufactured 
products. A total of 4,292,900 tons is in- 
dicated. This is 33 percent more than 
the 1955 crop of 3,230,140 tons and 39 
percent above the 10-year average of 
3,086,900 tons. The first estimate of 1956 
processing sweet corn production is for 
a crop of 1,541,000 tons for canning and 
freezing — 31 percent more than last 
year’s 1,173,800 tons and 20 percent 
above the 1945-54 average of 1,284,300 
tons. The first estimate of contract pro- 
duction of cabbage for sauerkraut is 
148,700 tons which is 65 percent above 
last year’s low figure and 49 percent over 
average. 

The August 1 indicated 1956 produc- 
tion of snap beans for processing is 338,- 
200 tons. Last year 309,980 tons were 
harvested. The 10-year average is 248,- 
700 tons. Green pea production prospects 
for 1956 improved slightly after the July 
1 forecast and on July 15 a total of 528,- 
570 tons for canning and freezing was 
indicated. Last year, 455,910 tons were 
obtained. The 10-year average for this 
crop is 439,410 tons. 

For the country as a whole, the condi- 
tion of green lima beans and beets for 
canning is above average and above last 
year. For cucumbers for pickles, the 
August 1 condition is below last year and 
average. 


SNAP BEANS—The prospective pro- 
duction of snap beans for canning and 
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freezing at 338,200 tons is 5 percent 
above that indicated a month ago, 9 per- 
cent above last year and 36 percent more 
than the 10-year average. If the August 
1 indicated U. S. average yield per acre 
of 2.40 tons is realized, it will be the 
second highest of record. The increase, 
compared with the July 1 estimate, is 
largely in the northern tiers of States 
where growing conditions the past month 
were favorable, especially for late- 
planted fields. 


CABBAGE FOR KRAUT—The indi- 
cated contract production of cabbage for 
sauerkraut at 148,700 tons is 65 percent 
above last year’s low figure and 49 per- 
cent over average. This estimate relates 
to production from acreage grown by 
kraut packers on their own or leased land 
as well as production grown under con- 
tract on either an acreage or a tonnage 
basis. It does not include open-market 
purchases of cabbage for kraut manufac- 
ture. No information is available at this 
time on the tonnage of 1956 crop cabbage 
that may be purchased on the open mar- 
ket for kraut manufacture. An estimate 
of such purchases will be made next De- 
cember. Last year kraut packers pur- 
chased 70,400 tons or 44 percent of their 
total supplies on the open market. The 
10-year average-open-market purchases 
amount to 98,100 tons or 49 percent of 
the total supplies for kraut. 


The 1956 contract acreage for kraut is 
9,890 acres or one-third more than last 
year and 6 percent above average. 
August 1 yield prospects were favorable 
in all of the principal producing States. 
The indicated U.S. acreage contract yield 
of 15.0 tons compares with 12.2 tons in 
1955 and the average of 10.5 tons. 


The summer and early fall cabbage 
areas—which produce the bulk of the 
supplies for sauerkraut—are expected to 
produce 863,200 tons of cabbage for all 
purposes this year, 27 percent more than 
the 678,800 tons produced in 1955. De- 
ducting the production estimated for the 
acreage contracted for sauerkraut in 
these areas leaves 726,300 tons of 1956 
cabbage for fresh-market outlets and for 
open-market purchases by kraut manu- 
facturers compared with 597,000 tons 
available in 1955. These figures include 
both domestic and Danish (storage-type) 
cabbage. 


SWEET CORN—A total of 1,541,000 
tons of sweet corn for processing is indi- 
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cated for 1956 on the basis of August 1 
reports received by the Crop Reporting 
Board. This production is about 31 per- 
cent more than last year’s production of 
1,173,800 tons and 20 percent above the 
average of 1,284,300 tons. 


The 1956 preliminary estimate of 
sweet corn acreage for harvest is 456,300 
acres. This compares with 389,520 acres 
harvested in 1955 and the average of 
463,280 acres. In arriving at the esti- 
mate of acreage for harvest this year, 
an allowance was made for abandonment 
or unharvested acreage about in line with 
the average loss for recent years. 

A record high yield of 3.38 tons per 
acre is indicated for 1956 on the basis of 
August 1 reports. This compares with 
3.01 tons obtained last year and the aver- 
age of 2.78 tons for the 1945-54 period. 


TOMATOES—The August 1. 1956 in- 
dicated production of tomatoes for proc- 
essing is 4,292,900 tons, a record high. 
the Crop Reporting Board announced 
August 10. If this production is realized 
it will be about 33 percent ahove the 1955 
crop of 3,230,140 tons and 39 percent 
above the 1945-54 average of 3,086,900 
tons. 


The preliminary 1956 acreage for har- 
vest is 356,500 acres. This is about 12 
percent more than the 1955 harvested 
acreage of 318,920 acres but 11 percent 
less than the average of 400,220 acres. 
In arriving at the acreage for harvest 
this year, allowances were made for 
abandoned acreage about in line with 
average losses for recent years. 


The August 1, 1956 indicated yield is 
12.0 tons per acre. Such a yield would 
be a record high and compares with 10.1 
tons obtained in 1955 and an average of 
8.04 tons for the 1945-54 period. In Cali- 
fornia, where more than 40 percent of 
the 1956 plantings are growing, the 17.5 
tons indicated on August 1 is a record 
high although it is only slightly above 
the high yields of the last three years. 

The August 1 indicated vields for 1956 
on the Atlantic Coast from Virginia 
northward, including New York State, 
are substantially above the 1955 yields. 
Last year the late-summer hurricanes 
inflicted heavy losses in this area, 


OTHER CROP REPORTS 


BEANS 


MARYLAND & DELAWARE, August 13— 
Limas: The combineing of lima beans for 
processing is under way in Sussex and 
Kent County, Delaware. Downy mildew 
is present on limas and a_ prolonged 
period of wet weather could cause severe 
damage in untreated fields. Planting of 
the fall crop of snap beans is now nearly 
complete on the lower peninsula. 


NEW YorRK, August 15—Snap: Harvest 
at peak and by-passing acreage they can- 
not pick. Quality excellent and pack 
about 4.4 million cases. 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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RESEARCH 


Tomato Products Anaylsis 


By J. R. GEISEMAN and 
W. A. GOULD 
Department of Horticulture 
The Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion and The Ohio State University 


INTRODUCTION 


The official method of fly egg and mag- 
got recovery appears in the eighth edi- 
tion of the A.O.A.C.’s Official and Ten- 
tative Methods of Analysis. This method 
requires special and costly equipment 
and one to two hours to complete. A 
rapid, reliable method using inexpensive 
equipment would seem to be more desir- 
able since less time and money would be 
involved. Such a method is proposed 
using ultra-violet light. Preliminary re- 
sults indicate better Drosophila egg and 
larvae detection with ultra-violet light 
than by the official method. However, 
this is a tentative procedure and must be 
used as such until enough results are ob- 
tained to warrant its final approval. 


EQUIPMENT 

Long wave (3660 A°) ultra-violet light 
source* 

#5 Buchner funnel 

18.5 em. “Shark Skin” filter papers 

Laboratory scales (sensitive to 0.1 gm.) 
and weights 

2000 ml. Filtering Flask 

2 - 250-ml. beakers 

9”x9” glass plate 

Teasing needle 

Aspirator pump 

10X hand lens 


* In the present studies a Blak-Ray B-100 equip- 
ped with spot bulb (19081) and filters was used. 
(Available from the Ultra-Violet Products, Ine., 
5114 Walnut Grove Ave., San Cabriel, Calif.) 


PREPARATION OF SAMPLE 


1. Shake unopened container thorough- 
ly to mix sample. This can be accom- 
plished by vigorously shaking the con- 
tainer in an up and down motion parallel 
to the main axis of the body for at least 
200 times. 


2. a. Open container and weigh 100 
grams aliquot into a 250 ml. beaker. 
Assay tomato juice as is, however, pulp 
should be diluted with 200 ml. of water 
and thoroughly mixed before filtering. 

b. With whole tomatoes, pass the en- 
tire contents of a can through a No. 6 
or No. 8 sieve. Thoroughly mix and weigh 
a 500 g. aliquot. 


PROCEDURE 


1. Pour 50 ml. of the aliquot onto an 
18.5 cm. “sharkskin”’ filter paper seated 
in a #5 Buchner funnel. Spread sample 
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evenly and thinly over filter paper and 
apply vacuum to remove excess moisture. 

2. On separate papers, repeat until 
weighing vessel is empty. Rinse vessel 
thoroughly and add rinse water to final 
Alter paper. 

3. Place filter papers on a lined glass 
plate. (The glass can be lined with a 
red china-marking pencil). Lines should 
not be over 1 inch apart. 

4. Using a long-wave ultraviolet light 
source and a 10X hand lens, examine all 
the filter papers for Drosophila eggs and 
larvae. Eggs and larvae appear as dis- 
tinct blue-white bodies and are easily de- 
tected and identified from the tomato 
fibers and other tomato tissues. Other 
contaminants may fluoresce; however, 
they can be distinguished from eggs and 
larvae with the aid of a 10X hand lens. 

5. Record total number of eggs and 
larvae separately for any given sample. 


REFERENCE: Geisman, J. R. ‘An Evaluation 
of Methods of Drosophila Fly Egg and Maggot 
Recovery.”” M. S. Thesis, OSU, 1956. 


NEW PASTE-TYPE TOMATO 


Increasing popularity of the paste-type 
tomato, rich in solids and in red color, 
has led to development by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture of a new, high- 
yielding, fusarium-wilt-resistant variety 
called Roma. 

This variety, developed by William S. 
Porte at the Agricultural Research Cen- 
ter, Beltsville, Md., gets its resistance to 
fusarium wilt from Pan America, an- 
other variety bred by Porte many years 
ago using a wild Peruvian tomato as the 
source of wilt resistance. 


Roma was developed by using two pop- 
ular red Italian paste tomato varieties, 
both susceptible to the fusarium wilt, and 
Pan America, which is highly resistant. 

Seed growers in various parts of the 
country, coast to coast, began increasing 
the small supplies of seed from the De- 
partment in 1955, so there should be suf- 
ficient seed to supply growers’ demands 
next spring. 

Reports of 1955 tests received from 
growers and packers of this type o¢ tc- 
mato, and from manufacturers o! to- 
mato-paste products, indicate the’ are 
pleased with the new variety. In the 
various tomato-producing areas, eorts 


are being made by State experiment sta- 
tions and the industry to develop strains 
of the Roma tomato especially suited to 
particular localities. 

Roma is similar in shape to so-called 
“plum” tomatoes. The plants grow to a 
size suitable for planting 3 to 4 feet apart 
each way. Fruits grow in clusters of 3 
to 5, mature to a length of 2 to 2% 
inches and diameter of 1% to 1% inches, 
and have fleshy walls, small seed cells, 
and bright red pulp with high total 
solids. 

The Department of Agriculture has no 
seed of Roma for distribution. Most seeds- 
men, especially those in commercial to- 
mato-producing areas, should be able to 
supply seed. 


CITRUS GROWERS EXPECT 
“FAVORABLE” SEASON 


LAKELAND, Aug. 13—Florida citrus 
growers can look forward to a “favor- 
able” 1956-57 season and they should re- 
ceive good prices for a crop which will 
be above average in quality. This is the 
gist of an outlook statement distributed 
to its almost 8,500 grower members by 
Florida Citrus Mutual. The forecast is 
made by Robert W. Rutledge, Mutual 
general manager, in the big cooperative’s 
weekly membership publication. 

“While the new orange crop probably 
will be somewhat larger,” Rutledge said, 
“preliminary reports show that continued 
dry weather, while limiting growth, had 
a beneficial effect on the interior quality 
of the fruit.” 

Grapefruit, too, he said, was “above 
average” in both general quality and ap- 
pearance, based on reports of the condi- 
tion of the fruit at this time. Slightly 
more tangerines are in prospect, he said. 

There will be a smaller crop cf Duncan 
or seeded grapefruit than last season, 
with only a “nominal increase” in the 
seedless variety. He said the over-all 
total for both varieties probably would 
be less than last season. 

Production during the 1955-56 season 
totaled 90,800,000 boxes of oranges 38,- 
500,000 boxes of grapefruit and 4,600,000 
boxes of tangerines. 

The Mutual official said the “somewhat 
larger” orange crop will “still put the 
industry in a good ‘supply and demand’ 
position. .. . The Florida citrus grower 
can look forward to a good season. There 
will be marketing problems and price 
fluctuations, as usual, but the over-all 
outlook is that the grower and industry, 
working together, will market a high 
quality crop at favorable prices.” 

Rutledge made no change in a recent 
forecast by Mutual that “carry-over 
stocks of frozen orange concentrate will 
not be burdensome.” 

Inventory prospects on ordinary can- 
ned citrus juices also are favorable, he 
said. In fact, canners’ stocks of all proc- 
essed citrus juices are so much lower 
than at this time last season that “it is 
clearly evident an ‘out-o-stock’ position 
will result before the new pack gets 
under way.” 
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Tri-State Packers Association — Presi- 
dent John Maggioncalda is setting prece- 
dent by visiting the plants of Association 
members and non members during the 
operating season. He and Secretary Jack 
Rue have already made a number of calls 
and in each instance have ben graciously 
received. Better still, President “Mag”, 
is bringing some new members into the 
Association as a result of this activity. 


Apple Smorgasbord — Over 150 tasty 
apple dishes will be featured in an Apple 
Smorgasbord to be held on September 11 
at 12:00 Noon on the lawn of the Her- 
bert Reister Farm, 21665 -16th st., cor- 
ner of Gooding & 16th, in Ottawa County 
near Grand Rapids, Michigan. Full de- 
tails can be had from Mrs. Beverly 
Rasch, Secretary, Apple Smorgasbord, 
R. R. 1, Conklin, Michigan. 


Lord-Mott Company, Inc., Baltimore, 
Maryland has announced the appoint- 
ment of the newly formed brokerage firm 
of Food Merchandisers, Inc. of Atlanta, 
Georgia as representatives for the State 
of Georgia for the company’s full line 
of canned vegetables. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company—Eleven 
new Regional Sales Representatives of 
the Crown Cork & Seal Company’s Crown 
and Closure Division recently completed 
a comprehensive’ indoctrination and 
training course. The course, which was 
given in Baltimore Headquarters, as part 
of the company’s intensive marketing 
program, included sessions on product 
knowledge, service information, customer 
relations, and company history, policies, 
operating methods and future plans. 
Samuel V. Tuttas, Division Manager of 
Sales, and William R. Fox, Division Field 
Sales Manager, directed the course. 
Richard W. Beeler, Division Manager 
of Sales Development, took part in sev- 
eral of the sessions. Sales representa- 
tives participating in the course, and 
Division District Sales Offices where they 
have been assigned, are: C. V. Schmidt 
and Dale Howard, New Orleans; John J. 
Mohan and Dale L. Rife, Cincinnati; Don 
White and Halcon Robertson, Leeds, 
Ala.; W. B. Dennis, Orlando, Fla.; J. J. 
David, Philadelphia; Theodore R. But- 
trick and Karl Zint, Detroit; and Robert 
Pfretzschner, St. Louis. 
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Consolidated Foods Corporation—E. S. 
Stinmetz formerly associated with vari- 
ous financial institutions prior to joining 
Consolidated Foods Corporation in 1953 
as Administrative Assistant to the 
Chairman of the Board, a position he 
presently holds, has been elected Vice- 
President of the Corporation according 
to an announcement by S. M. Kennedy, 
President. 


M. J. Holland & Associates, Chicago 
food brokers have announced that 
Charles A. Stipe has joined the staff of 
the firm’s retail merchandising men. 
Stipe was formerly with a well known 
candy and tobacco distributor. 


J. D. Simril, Manager of the Associated 
Wholesale Grocers of Dallas, Texas, has 
been named General Chairman for the 
Annual Convention for the Cooperative 
Food Distributors of America, to be held 
at the Statler-Hilton Hotel in Dallas, 
February 10-13, 1957. 


Tokyo Visitor — Yutaka Kobayashi 
from the Hokkai Can Company, Tokyo, 
Japan, was a visitor to the office of “The 
Canning Trade” this week. His visit to 


the U. S. is for a general information. 


purpose on the various canning proce- 
dures, equipment, and agricultural mat- 
ters. On his way to the West Coast he 
will stop off in the Midwest to see corn 
canneries in operation. Mr. Kobayashi 
took time to emphasize that he is an 
ardent follower of “The Canning Trade”. 


Kraut Sandwich Wins Prize — Mrs. 
Fern Snider, Chef at the Rose Bowl, 
Omaha, Nebraska, was adjudged the win- 
ner in a contest sponsored by the Na- 
tional Restaurant Association and Wheat 
Flour Institute for the best sandwich 
recipe. Her sandwich the “Rueben”, wins 
for her the top prize of a two-week all- 
expense tour in Europe. The prize was 
awarded July 31 in the New York City 
at a press party staged by the Fleisch- 
man Division of Standard Brands. The 
“Rueben” sandwich has kraut as one of 
its main ingredients. National Kraut 
Packers Association has obtained a sup- 
ply of the 20 winning sandwich recipes, 
including the “Rueben”, in printed form 
which it is making available to members 
at a cost of $15 a thousand. 
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Merger Approved — Merger of Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company and The National 
Contianer Corporation was authorized on 
August 10 by Directors of the two com- 
panies and recommended to stockholders 
for their approval. Stockholders will con- 
sider the proposal at a meeting to be 
held on September 17, Owens-Illinois in 
Toledo and National Container in New 
York City. Under the terms of the pro- 
posed merger, shareholders of the Na- 
tional Container would receive 1,028,739 
shares of Owens-Illinois common, and 
822,991 shares of new 4 percent cumu- 
lative convertible preferred, $100 par 
value. Proxy statements will shortly be 
mailed to shareholders of both companies 
with details of terms of the merger 
agreement and financial history and re- 
sources of both companies. 


Merger Vote Delayed — The special 
meeting of stockholders of Continental 
Can Company, called for September 20 
to consider the proposed merger with 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., has been tem- 
porarily postponed, it was announced 
August 15 by General Lucius D. Clay, 
chairman of the board. The postpone- 
ment was necessitated by delays caused 
by the attempts of the Department of 
Justice to prevent the acquisition by Con- 
tinental of Hazel-Atlas Glass Company. 
The Government’s action made it impos- 
sible to prepare a proper proxy state- 
ment, General Clay said, and to obtain 
other necessary documents and clear- 
ances within the time schedule previously 
established. It is anticipated that a new 
meeting date will be set in the near 
future. 


Tri-State Packers Association—Somer- 
set Packing Company, Pocomoke City, 
Maryland, and Matthews Lumber & Can- 
ning Company, Kingston, Maryland have 
been admitted to membership in the Tri- 
State Packers Association. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company—John J. 
Kenny, who joined Crown Cork & Seal 
Company in 1943 as an accountant and 
becoming Chief Accountant in 1949, and 
Manager of accounting last year, has 
been elected Assistant Treasurer, accord- 
ing to announcement of Russel Gowans, 
President of the firm. 
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MUSSELMAN REDUCES 
CHERRY PICKING ACCIDENTS 
Alarmed by a sharp increase in the 

number of cherry picking accidents dur- 
ing the past years, The C. H. Musselman 
Company’s farm organization under the 
direction of Glenn A. Slaybaugh, Sr., 
superintendent; Nelson E. Weber and 
Clair Winand, assistants, inaugurated a 
safety program for the 1956 cherry sea- 
son in an effort to combat the upward 
trend. Results of the new program sur- 
pass all expectations with an improve- 
ment in the accident rate of approxi- 
mately 200 percent over last year. 


Computed on a “per ton” basis, the 
marked improvement is shown by a com- 
parison of the record for the past four 
years: 


1956—1 accident per 460 tons picked 
1955—1 accident per 145 tons picked 
1954—1 accident per 258 tons picked 
1953—1 accident per 221 tons picked 


The new program was aimed princi- 
pally at year around workers who serve 
as “ladder setters” and group foremen 
during harvesting season. Supplement- 
ing their regular assignments, this group 
was deputized as_ safety inspectors 
charged with the responsibilty for all 
unsafe practices in the orchards. 


Faced with an annual influx of un- 
trained seasonal workers, many of them 
teen-agers, constant watch for actions 
leading to accidents was maintained. In 
addition, the safety committee issued in- 
structions to break off old, brittle limbs 
from trees, thus eliminating the tempta- 
tion to climb ladders placed in precarious 
positions. Also, appropriate posters were 
placed at strategic points throughout the 
orchards. 


Spurred on by the encouraging results 
of the first farm safety campaign, the 
committee plans to elaborate on the pro- 
gram and carry the safety message to all 
phases of the farm operation. 


The present and proposed program is 
in tune with national emphasis on farm 
safety. With agriculture now exceeded 
only by mining and the construction in- 
dustries in the annual toll of fatal acci- 
dents, the need for special emphasis on 
farm accident prevention seems especial- 
ly urgent. 


President Eisenhower summarized the 
national concern over the mounting acci- 
dent toll with this statement: “An occu- 
pational accident, in the factory, on the 
farm, or on the construction site, has 
three certain results—human suffering to 
the victim and his family, economic loss 
to his employer, and waste of precious 
skills to his country. There is another 
certainty about such accidents—they are 
preventable”. 


VA WANTS 


Veterans Administration, Washington 
25, D. C., has asked for bids on the fol- 
lowing requirements: 


CANNED CARROTS — 6,700 cases 
6/10 sliced or diced, standard, Grade C; 
5,875 cases 24/2 Canned Carrot Puree, 
complying with VA specifications T-VA-S 
2015a dated June 10, 1953. Opening date 
September 11, 1956. 


BLUEBERRIES — The date for the 
opening bid No. S-17-57 covering Canned 
Blueberries, has been extended to Sep- 
tember 10, 1956. 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


APPLESAUCE—Out of a total sup- 
ply for the 1955-56 season of 15,900,647 
actual cases of Canned Applesauce, ship- 
ments for the season to August 1 
amounted to 14,067,006 cases leaving 
stocks on hand August 1 at 1,833,641 
cases, which compares with 2,423,750 
cases on hand the same date a year ago. 


CANNED APPLES — The total sup- 
ply of Canned Apples, basis 6/10 for the 
1955-56 season amounted to 4,624,968 
cases, against which shipments for the 
season to August 1 amounted to 3,636,369 
cases, leaving stocks on hand August 1 
at 988,599 cases, as compared with 1,038,- 
302 cases August 1, 1955. 


FROZEN LIMEADE GRADES 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
August 14 announced a proposed amend- 
ment to the United States grades for 
frozen concentrate for limeade which 
would permit the addition of a suitable 
green food coloring material to standard- 
ize the color of the product. The proposal 
was made at the request of leading pro- 
ducers. Interested persons have until 
September 17 to submit views or com- 
ments on the proposed amendment to the 
Fruit and Vegetable Division, Agricul-: 
tural Marketing Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


DEATHS 


Avery Lloyd Sharp, Celina, Ohio, 
President of the Sharp Canning Company 
of Rockford and Ohio City, Ohio, died on 
Thursday, August 2, in a Celina hospital 
following an illness of six weeks. Mr. 
Sharp, who was a native of Indiana, came 
to Ohio in 1906 to become associated with 
his father-in-law, Ira E. Crampton, in the 
operation of Crampton & Son canning 
firm in Celina. In 1925 he founded the 
Sharp Canning Company. Mr. Sharp had 
been active in religious, civic, fraternal, 
and social life in Celina, and was a mem- 
ber of the Masonic Order. He is survived 
by his wife; one son, Richard C. Sharp, 
who was associated with him in the oper- 
ation of the Sharp Canning Company; a 
sister, Mrs. J. MeCreerey; and a foster 
sister, Mrs. William Bradford, both of 
Gaston, Indiana. 


BEST SAFETY RECORD—In recognition of the best safety rec- 
ord in the Wisconsin Canners Safety Contest last year, the 
Belgium plant of Krier Preserving Company was visited recently 
A. N. Krier (center), 
pointed out to the committee the safety value he placed on good 
housekeeping in the plant. Shown with him are (left) R. G. 
Knutson, chairman of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, and 
(right) A. L. Sveom, Fall River, chairman of the association’s 


by the association’s Safety Commitee. 


Safety Committee. 
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This oval symbolizes progress! 


Canco’s famous oval trade-mark has identified thousands of important 
canning “‘firsts.”” + In the canning of tomatoes, for instance, American 
Can Company developed the equipment that made the steam-flow closure 
procedure commercially successful. This method eliminates the exhaust 
box and allows more efficient use of cannery space. + Advances such as 
this are the result of Canco’s continuing research and development pro- 
gram—a program which helps canners produce better and better products. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
New York + Chicago + San Francisco 


FIRST! 


COME TO 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Buying On Selective Side—New Pack Toma- 
toes Ease—Beans Offered In Better Volume 
— Pea Shortages Appearing — Interest In 
Corn—Sardine Competition Hurting Market 
—Salmon Offered For Sept. Delivery—Tuna 
Demand Improves—Withdrawn On Cherries 
—wWest Coast Fruits Steady—Citrus Strong. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 17, 1956 


THE SITUATION—An easing in new 
pack tomato prices, which may prove 
temporary, and a further decline in new 
pack Maine sardines furnished the high- 
lights in canned foods trading here this 
week. Other price fluctuations also devel- 
oped as the markets for new packs seek 
a stabilized basis, which should be 
reached after canners who may have been 
pressing goods for immediate shipments 
get this merchandise out of the way. The 
demand, as might be expected, remained 
on the selective side, with buyers looking 
the market over carefully before making 
any large-lot commitments. 


THE OUTLOOK—Distributors are ad- 
hering to the inventory pattern set dur- 
ing the past year, which involves cover- 
ing ahead on goods for private label 
needs and term contracts for canned 
foods under nationally advertised brands. 
On the “competitive items”, however, the 
tendency appears to be to go along with 
the market and avoid anything in the 
nature of speculative accumulations, 
however attractive a price may appear 
to be at the moment. 


TOMATOES — Notwithstanding the 
fact that tomato canning activities have 
been rather spotty in some sections of the 
Tri-States, some easy spots have ap- 
peared in the market for new pack toma- 
toes, reportedly reflecting the desire of 
underfinanced packers to turn early 
packs into immediate cash. The market 
shows a considerable variation, insofar 
as price is concerned, with offerings of 
standards reported as low as 90 cents 
for 1s, with 303s at $1.17% to $1.20, 
2%s at $1.90-$1.95, and 10s at $6.75 to 
$7.00, all f.o.b. canneries. These levels 
are considerably below the reported price 
views of midwestern tomato canners on 
new pack, which finds standard 1s around 
$1.05, 303s at $1.40 and 10s at $8.00. 


BEANS — Canners in the Tri-States 


are offering beans in slightly better vol- 
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ume, with standards holding at $1.05 for 
308s and $5.75 for 10s, while fancy cut 
green 303s hold at $1.60 and 10s at $9.00. 
Standard cut wax beans are listed at 
$1.30 for 303s and $7.25 for 10s, with 
fancy at $1.60 and $8.75, respectively. 


PEAS—Canners in the Tri-States have 
moved out new peas in good volume and 
shortages are already reported develop- 
ing in many grades of 10s. On 303s, 
standard pod run Alaskas are held at 
$1.10, with sweets at the same figure. 
Fancy 2-sieve sweets are bringing $2.25, 
with canners listing this sieve in Alaskas 
at the same price. 


CORN—Some interest is developing in 
new pack corn in the east, with cream 
style golden listing at $1.50 for fancy 
308s and $1.40 for extra standards, with 
fancy whole kernel at $1.55 and extra 
standards at $1.45. Some offerings of 
fancy cream style golden have been re- 
ported out of the midwest at 5 cents 
under prices quoted in the Tri-States. 


SARDINES — Price competition on 
new pack Maine sardines is sharpening, 
and sellers this week were offering 
prompt shipment fish as low as $7.10 per 
case for quarter keyless, f.o.b. Maine can- 
neries. Some operators are looking for 
an upturn in price, more in line with the 
reported higher pack costs in Maine this 
season. 

SALMON—While the salmon pack in 
Alaska thus far is some 263,000 cases 
ahead of last year’s small output, most 
of the increase has come in the pack of 
reds in the Bristol Bay area. The pack 
of pinks is about one-third below that of 
a year ago. Canners currently are offer- 
ing new pack fancy tall reds at $33 per 
case, with halves at $21, for shipment 
September 1, with prices guaranteed 
against formal opening prices of the 
major canners. On pinks, offerings are 
reported on the basis of $23 per case for 
talls and $12.50 for halves. British buy- 
ers are expected to be in the market for 
salmon in a fair way in the Northwest 
this season, with definite commitments 
awaiting the issuance of import licenses 
and the allocation of dollars to cover con- 
templated purchases. 


TUNA—Continued warm weather over 
the greater part of the country has made 
for a good demand for tuna, although 


volume has been below expectations in 


some areas. There were no price changes 


‘reported on either the domestic or im- 


ported. 


RSP CHERRIES — High prices for 
raw stock, and general disinclination of 
the trade to do much in the way of buy- 
ing new packs on the basis of high open- 
ing prices has resulted in the withdrawal 
of most canners from the market, which 
is nominal at this stage of the game. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Reports 
from California note continued sniping 
at cling peach prices, but with this ex- 
ception, the market appears to be fairly 
steady. Buyers have placed contracts for 
their early needs, and will look the mar- 
ket over more carefully before proceed- 
ing with making forward commitments 
on competitive brand merchandise. How- 
ever, national brand canners have booked 
a good volume of busines for shipment 
over specified delivery periods during 
the coming marketing this year. This 
form of selling has come in for general | 
use by such packers, as a means for in- 
suring a continuity of brand supply on 
dealers’ shelves, to protect advertising 
investments. 


CITRUS STRONG — Florida reports 
during the week note continued strength 
in canned citrus juices and products, with 
indications pointing to the smallest car- 
ryover in years at the close of the season. 
Many canners will be entirely out of 
stock before packing commences later in 
the year, it is reported. Prices are un- 
changed. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


August 13, 1956 
Dear Mr. Judge: 

The writer just returned from a few 
days in the hospital where they informed 
me I would probably live for quite some- 
time. However, I will be taking a few 
weeks vacation which I need anyway. 
For that reason I’ll be among the missing 
for the balance of this month. Hope to 
be back reporting the first Monday in 
September, trust you will bear with me 
until then. 

Sincerely, 
“Midwest” 


Get well quick boy; and have a good rest. 
In the meantime, we are going to miss 
your fine reports—Ed. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


“Berkeley” on vacation. 
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CROPS and WEATHER 


(Continued from Page 8) 


NORTH COLLINS, N. Y., August 8—Snap: 
Green and wax total acreage up 22 per- 
cent 3 wax, % green. Yield heavy past 
ten days and likely to continue for next 
two weeks. Quality excellent. 


PARISH, N. Y., Aug. 183—Snap: Early 
deliveries were light due to cold wet 
weather, however, tonnage is picking up 
since warmer weather arrived about ten 
days ago. Now at peak, but believe will 
level off shortly. Quality excellent, much 
better than 1955. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Aug. 15—Snap: Har- 
vest is near the end, with improved qual- 
ity on later pack and 8 ton yields. 


Limas: Show good prospects with % 
ton yield. 


TRI-STATES, Aug. 14—Snap: Still being 
packed, but mostly from other than local 
areas. Quality good. 

Limas: Weather conditions favorable 
for disease. Spraying advised. Fields in 
bloom may have been hurt by several hot 
days this week. Over-all crop looks very 
good. Processing started this week. 


WISCONSIN, Aug. 15—Snap: Adequate 
to excessive moisture with temperatures 
favorable. Harvesting a bumper crop of 
green and wax beans. By-passing some 
with expectations of 3 million case pack. 


OCONOMOWOC, WIS., Aug. 11— Snap: 
The bean crop is much improved and pro- 
duction at present is very good with ex- 
cellent quality. 


WALKERTON, VA., Aug. 14—Limas: Too 
much rain, but getting them in in better 
shape. 


CALIFORNIA, Aug. 14—Snap: Crop 
looks good in Central California with 
considerable acreage started to proces- 
sors. Yield should be better than average. 


Limas: Vine growth has been very 
good, but the crop is about two weeks 
late, due to cool weather in the South 
Part of the State. There was some dam- 
age to bloom in the interior valley, due 
to hot weather at bloom time. Harvest- 
ing will start about August 20 in a small 
way. Yield should be about average. 


NEW JERSEY, Aug. 14— Snap: Excel- 
lent crop and quality good. 

Limas: Starting harvesting next week. 
Some mildew, due to the excessive rain 
and high humidity. 


WISCONSIN, Aug. 14—Snap: Coming in 
in good volume, but without any gluts, so 
far. Quality very good, because of cool 
weather and adequate rainfall. 


CORN 
INDIANA, Aug. 15—Yields range from 
1% to 4 ton, the low yields coming from 
earlier wet fields. 


MARYLAND & DELAWARE, Aug. 13 — 
Sweet: Processing was beginning in the 
important counties in the Northeast sec- 
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tion of the two State area, while farther 
South harvest was in full swing. Ear- 
worm infestation reported heavy in 
Montgomery County. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 15—Sweet: Crop very 
late, but looks very good. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Aug. 15 — Sweet corn 
harvest has begun with good quality and 
3% ton yields. 


TRI-STATES, Aug. 14—Sweet corn: Har- 
vest is in full swing, with better than 
normal yields of excellent quality. But 
little insect damage found, except in a 
few fields. Cutoff exceptionally good. 


WALKERTON, VA., Aug. 15—Sugar corn: 
Excellent crop. 


WISCONSIN, Aug. 14—Corn would bene- 
fit from higher temperatures, but pros- 
pects are for an excellent crop. A little 
canning will start next week, but no sub- 
stantial volume before August 20. 


WISCONSIN, Aug. 15—Sweet corn: Har- 
vest started in the southern part of the 
State with 3 ton yields and good cutoff. 
Pack may equal 1953-54. 


CLEVELAND, WIS., Aug. 10—Corn pros- 
pects look fair to good, with some water 
damage spots, looking for a normal pack 
on a 10 percent increase in acreage. 


OCONOMOWOC, WIS., Aug 11—Corn de- 
veloped quite rapidly during the recent 
warm period, and the crop looks very 
good, with clean ears. Full production 
expected by middle part of next week. 
Recent checks indicate no borer treat- 
ment needed at the present time. 


PARISH, N. Y., Aug. 13— Sweet corn 
growth has been retarded, but believe 
some of the lost time can be made up. 
Color is good, but weeds are plentiful in 
some areas. Cool season should make ex- 
cellent quality. 


PEAS 


CLEVELAND, WIS., Aug. 10—Peas: had 
a very good quality Alaska pack, but 
yield off 30 percent. Same thing on All- 
sweets, but yield off 25 percent. Just 
completed our late sweets and they ran 
about 100 percent of normal. So entire 
pack was off between 20 and 25 percent. 
Finished canning August 7, the latest 
date in history. 


OCONOMOWOC, WIS., Aug. 11—Peas: In 
the Northern part of the State where the 
only peas remain to be harvested, yields 
continue to be average. It appears that 
this condition will continue for the bal- 
ance of the pack. 


WISCONSIN, Aug. 15—Peas: Some har- 
vesting continues for another 7-10 days 
in the North Central section. 


TOMATOES 


CALIFORNIA, Aug. 14— Canning crop 
prospect excellent. Ten days earlier than 
normal; twenty days earlier than last 


year. Harvesting has started in a very 
small way, and it looks like a better than 
average yield. Plants are in good con- 
dition, with exceptionally light loss from 
virus disease. 


ILLINOIS, Aug. 14—Conditions excel- 
lent for all crops. Tomato processing 
will begin next week. Supply average 
and quality good. 


INDIANA, Aug. 15— Tomato packing 
started, but bulk will come late in week 
of August 27. Some minor problems with 
early blight. 


PREBLE, IND., Aug. 8—Tomatoes are 
about ten days later than last year. En- 
tirely too much rain and cool weather 
during growing season. To date, have 
suffered about 20 percent loss due to 
water damage. Some blight and wilt is 
now appearing. Prospects not too bright. 


ELWOOD, IND., Aug. 10—Crop looks good 
or better than at this time last year. Too 
early to estimate yield. Many things can 
change in the next 4 to 6 weeks. Crop is 
later and not many tomatoes before Sep- 
tember 1. 


HOBBS, IND., Aug. 8—Acreage about 95 
percent of last year, lost 10 percent due 
to high water. Yield nooks normal, how- 
ever, are two weeks late. Will do very 
little canning in August. 


MARYLAND & DELAWARE, Aug. 11—To-— 


matoes continue to move in volume to 
caneries on the Eastern Shore. Although 
no late blight in tomatoes has been re- 
ported, early blight is increasing and 
anthracnose is running 2 to 5 percent in 
some loads of fruit and stemphyllium 
blight has appeared in several fields. 


NEW JERSEY, Aug. 14—Beautiful vines 
loaded with good quality fruit. Should 
have good crop. Started harvesting about 
ten days ago. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 14—Should warm 
weather continue, all crops and especial- 
ly tomatoes should make average or bet- 
ter yields of excellent quality. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 15—Tomato harvest 
beginning, but volume will come after 
Labor Day, and fear they cannot take 
care of crop before frost. 


NORTH COLLINS, N. Y., Aug. 8—Tomato 
acreage up 18 percent. Fields in excel- 
lent condition, with all indication of a 
good crop. Will begin canning the week 
of August 20. 


OHIO, Aug. 14—Due excellent 
weather for the past month, tomatoes 
have been setting very good. The Ohio- 
Michigan area will hit the peak about 
the middle of September. The entire crop 
is late due to weather conditions in the 
spring, but a normal yield is possible, 
providing frost does not occur before 
October 10. Some canners in the tomato 
belt, began packing the week of August 
13. Demand for open market tomatoes 
is very strong. 


ARCANUM, OHIO, Aug. 10— Average 
crop, excessive rains have cut yield pros- 
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pects. Quality very good. Start canning 
August 15. 


NEW BAVARIA, OHIO, Aug. 8—Tomatoes: 
Crop looks to be average. Some damage 
from weed killer, due to weather favor- 
able for drifting. So far, it has not hurt 
blossom set or fruit. Do not know what 
the end results will be. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Aug. 15—Tomatoes are 
slow to ripen and late blight has been 
found on four counties bordering Mary- 
land. 


BIGLERVILLE, PA., Aug. 9—Tomatoes: A 
good crop is in prospect at this point. 
Despite delays at planting time due to 
excessive rain and frost, periodic rains 
throughout the growing season have 
brought the harvesting season to a near 
normal date. A recent survey of tomato 
fields in both Adams and York Counties, 
however, reveals the need for warm, dry 
weather to complete the ripening cycle. 
Tomato operations will begin August 14. 


TRI-STATES, Aug. 14— Tomatoes: Re- 
ceipts on the Pennsylvania are still be- 
low normal. Lower Shore had poor qual- 
ity and expects to finish next week, with 
the Central Shore looking for top receipts 
next week. Jersey reports defoliation 
and excessive heat will cup crop in the 
Southern part of the State, but fruit 
last week was of good quality. Central 
Jersey reports cool nights have brought 
top quality and expect next week to be 
the big one. 


THAXTON, VA., Aug. 8 — Tomatoes: 
Acreage 25 percent less than last year. 
Crop condition at present not as good as 
last year, would say about 80 percent. 
Has been awful dry, but some good rains 
last week made tomatoes look better. We 
have started packing on a small scale 
and expect to get more tomatoes coming 
in about August 20. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 15—Beets: Getting 8 
to 10 ton yields. 


WISCONSIN, Aug. 15—Beets: Are siz- 
ing up well and good yields for early 
beets are reported. Several plants have 
started canning. 


WISCONSIN, Aug. 14— Cabbage for 
kraut is being cut with good yields of 
good quality. Excessive rainfall has done 
only limited damage and that is being 
off-set by improved yields on higher land. 


NORTH COLLIN, N. Y., Aug. 8—Grapes: 
Indications are for an extra heavy crop. 
Acreage about the same. 


PUMPKIN AND SQUASH 
ACREAGE FOR CANNING 


By N.C.A. Division of Statistics 


The following summary shows the 


_acreage contracted by canners who can- 


ned 95 percent of the pack in 1955. No 
attempt has been made to estimate the 
contracted acreage of those few not re- 
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porting for either year, nor has any esti- 
mate been included for open market acre- 
age. However, in addition to the con- 
tracted acreage above, canners represent- 
ing 93 percent of the 1955 pack reported 


intentions to buy 6,342 tons on the open 


market with canners representing the 
other two percent reporting open market 
purchases as the market demands. 


Acres contracted % Change 
1955 1956 from 1955 
3,019 . 8,198 + 6 
9,351 11,110 +19 

s 2,010 2,616 +30 

U. S. Total 14,380 16,924 +18 


States included in the above geographic areas are 
as follows: East—-Maine, New York, Delaware, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Georgia. Midwest— 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, lowa, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin. West—California, Colorado, Mon- 
tana, Utah, Idaho and Oregon. 


TOMATOES FOR SCHOOL LUNCH 


An offer to buy canned tomatoes 
packed during 1956, for use in the school 
lunch program, was announced August 
10 by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Offers will be considered on No. 10, 
No. 2%, and No. 2 can sizes, but No. 10’s 
are preferred. Purchases will be made 
on an offer and acceptance basis, using 
funds appropriated under the National 
School Lunch Act. Invitations to offer 
canned tomatoes for school lunch use, in- 
cluding detailed specifications, are being 
mailed to canners. Offers should be sub- 
mitted to the Fruit and Vegetable Divi- 
sion, Agricultural Marketing Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., not later than 5 P.M. 
EDT, September 7, for acceptance not 
later than September 14. Delivery will 
be required during the period October 1 
through November 5, 1956. Details con- 
cerning this purchase may be obtained 
from Claude S. Morris at the above ad- 
dress; telephone REpublic 7-4142, Ex- 


‘tension 2781. 


PEACHES FOR SCHOOL LUNCH 


Offers have been accepted for 645,590 
cases of U. S. Choice grade canned cling- 
stone peaches, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture announced August 10. The 
purchases included 581,540 cases 6/10’s 
ranging in price from $4.25 per case to 
$4.50 per case, and 64,050 cases 24/2%’s 
ranging in price from $4.775 per case to 
$4.802 per case. These prices are f.o.b. 
shipping points. Cash discounts and net 
drained weights were considered in mak- 
ing awards. The peaches will be delivered 
during the period August 20 through 
September 29 to schools participating in 
the National School Lunch Program. The 
acceptances complete the purchase of this 
product under announcement FV-239, 
dated July 19, 1956. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr., No. 2, 
Colossal 
Mammoth 4.80 
Large 4.75 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal...............00 4.10 
Mammoth Large... 4.10 
N. J., Fey., All Gr. No. 2 
Mammoth Spears ............ 4.80-5.00 
Large Spears 4.60-4.70 
Medium Spears 4.40 
4.30 
Mid-W., Fey All Gr. Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz. 1.65 
No. 1 Pie. 1.85 
No. 300 


BEANS, StrincLess, Green 


MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Style, 8 oz. .. 

No. 303 . x 
No. 10 i 
Fey., Cut, 6 

No. 10 9.00 
ix. Std.. 97% 
1.30 
7.00 
Std. ‘Cut, Gr., No. 303..........1.05-1.15 
No. 5.75-6.00 
York & Pa. (New) 
be Fey., 3 sv., No. 303........ 2.10 
11.25 
Cut ° Fey. 1.75 
0 9.50 
10 9.00 
Sta. 1.55 
8.50 
Std., "cut 1,25 
6.75 
Fr. Style, No. 1.70 
No. 9.25 
Wax, — Wh. 3 sv., No. 303....2.20 
No. 11 1.75 
Cut, 3 av., No. 
No. 10 10.00 
1.70-1.75 
No. 0 
7.50 
FLoripA 
Std., Cut, No. 303 1.15 
Mip-WEstT 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 2 sv., 
No. 303 2.35-2.45 
3 sv., _ 303 2.15 
No. 11.50 
Fey., cut, 3 ‘sv., 1.60 
No. 10. 
4 sv., No. 
No. 
Ex. Std. 
. Std., “Cut, 1.00-1.10 
No. 10 6.00 
Wax, Fey., Cut, 3 sv.; No. 308....1.70 
No. 10 10.00 
1 sv., No. 303 1.60 
No, 10 9.00 
1.45 
No. 10 8.25 
OZARKS 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 308......cccsccccoree 1.15 
No. 2% 2.00 
N.W. & Cal. Blue Lake: 
Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303..........00. 2.35 
No. 10 12.50 
3 sv., No. 303 2.10 
No. 10 11.74 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv. 1.95 
4 sv., No. 1.70 
No. 10 9.35 
BEANS, LIMA 
EAST 
Fey., Wek 2.70 
Sm 2 35 
Mediura 2.20 
No. 10 11.75 
BEETS 
Md., Fey. cut, Diced 303. 1.05 
Fey., Sliced No. 303...... 
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‘August 20, 


Midwest, Fey., SI., No. 8 oz. ...... -85 
Foye, Sh. NO. 8 O28. 8 
No. 303 1.30 
No. 10 6.50 
Diet. No. 303 1.10 
10 5.50 

on ‘No. 303 1.05 
No. 10 5.00 
Wh.,. Fey., No. 10—80/ov. .......... 8.75 
No. 10—-120/ov. 


No. 10—150/ov. 


No. 10—200/ov. .. 
No. 10—400/08. ik, 15 
Fey., Cut & Diced, 
03's 1.05-1.10 
Sliced 303’s 1.25 
CARROTS 
Mid-West, Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.10 
No. 10 5.50 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 308....1. 20-1.25 
o. 10 6.50-6.65 
CORN 
East 
W.K. & ©.S. Golden 
BOB 1.50-1.70 


Fey., No. 
0 


Shoepeg, Fey., No. 303 
No. 10 


9 50-10. 00 
MIDWEST 
W.K., Gold., Fey., No. 303....1. oa ~ 55 
No, 10 00 
Ext. Std., No. 303....... 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
C.S., Fey., Gold., No. 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. NO. BOB 1.30- 
No. 
Std., No. 1.15- 3 
No. 10 .50 
W.K. & C.S. Co. Gent. 
No. 10 9.25-9.50 
Ex. Std., No. 303 1.55 
No. 10 8.75 
Std., No. 303 1.15-1.20 
o. 10 7.5 
PEAS 
East ALASKAS 
FPey., 1 8 OB. 1.70 
1 BV., NO. 308 2.70 
2 sv., 8 oz 1.40 
2 sv., No. 303 2.25 
2 sv., No. 10 ...... 12.40 
3 sv., No. 303 -75 
9. 
Ex. Std., 2 303. 
3 sv., No. 
Std., 3 sv., 1.35 
4 sv., No. 303 1.25 


Pod Run, No. 


East Swreers 


‘ey., Pod Run, No. 308... 1.40 
Std. ...... 1.30 
Std. 1.10-1.15 


Mipwest ALASK.\s 
Fey., 1 sv., 8 02. 


1 sv., No. 308 ... 
1 sv., No. 10 .... 
2 sv., No. 308 ... 
2 sv., No. 10 ..... 
3 sv., No. 308 . 
3 sv., No. 10. 
Ung., 
Ex. Std., 3 sv 
3 sv., No, 303 
3 sv., No. 10 
NO. SOB 1.35-1.40 
4 sv., No. 10 8.00 
Std., 3 sv., 8 oz .90 
sv., No. 303 1.35 
3 sv., No. 10 8.00 
4 sv., 8 oz. 
4 sv., No. 303 1.30 
4 BV ig NO. 10 7.25 
Mipwest SWEETS 
Fey., 8 NO. BOB 1.70 
No. 1 9.50 
Fey., 4 8v., No. 1.55 
No. 10 8.75 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 308........ 


4 sv., No. 10 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303..(nom.) 1.10 
) 1.50-1.60 
..(nom.) 5.50 
(nom.) 1.75 


SAUERKRAUT 
Ne 1.85-1.90 
(nom.) 6.40 
NOL 2My 
No. 2% 2.00 
No. 10 6.75 
Ozark, Fey., No. 1.15 
No. 2% 1.70 
No. 10 
Calif., Fey., No. 303 1.15 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 4.75 
TOMATOES 
Tri-STATES 
Std., No. 303 -_ 
No. 2% 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
N. Y. & Pa 
1.15-1.20 
No. 2%, 2.00 
No. 10 7.00 
Mid-West, Fey., No. 1...... 
No. 303 


No. 2% 2.55 
9.50-9.75 
Ex. Std., No. su3 1.40 
No. 2% 2.10 
No. 10 7.50 
Std., No. 303 1.25 
No. 2% 1.85 
No. 10 6.75 
Ozarks, Std., No. 1.20 
No. 10 6.75 
Texas, an No. 303 1.20 
No. 6.50-6.75 
CATSUP 

10.00-10.50 

No. 10 11.70 

TOMATO PASTE — Case) 

No. 10 (per 15.00-15.50 


TOMATO PUREE 


Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303..1.45-1.50 
No. 2! 2.3522.40 
No. 10 8.75 

Mid-West, Fey., 1.045, 

No. 2 1.70 
No. 10 8.00 

Fey., 1.045, 1.10 

No. 10 7.75 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

No. 8.25 

Calif. (eravenateins 
1.15-1.65 
No. 10 9.00 

APPLES (East) 
No 10, Sl. 9.50-10.50 
APRICOTS 
12.75 
choice, 21. 3.15 
11.15 
Sta, No. 2% 2.85 
10.00 

Foo Wh. Peeled, No. 3.75 

No. 10 12.75 
CHERRIES 

R.S.P., Water, No. 303 (nom.) = 
No. 2 (nom.) 

No. 303 
No. 2% 4.05-4.25 
No. 10 —- 


Northwest, R.A. Fey., 8 02......... 
No. 303 — 
No. 2% — 
No. 10 

COCKTAIL 

Fey., No. 303 2.17% 
No. 2% 3.40 
No. 10 12.50 

Choice, No. 303 2.10 
No. 2% 3.25 
No. 10 11.95 

PEACHES 

Calif., Cling, Fey., 
1.9214-2.00 
No. 2% 2.95-3.05 
10.25-10.50 

2% 2.72% 

Ne 9.85 

1.70-1.72% 

No 2% 2.60 

10 9.15 

10 

PEARS 

Calif. & N.W., Fey., No. 308......2.45 
No. 2% 3.95 

Choice, No. 308 3.31% 
No. 2% 3.50-3.60 
12.75-13.05 

2.071% 
No. 2% 3.25 
No. 10 11.75 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey.. Sl., No. 2.......... 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.10 

Crushed. No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
No. 10 9.60 

Choice, Sl., No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 

Std., Half Slices, No. 2................ 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 10.80 

PRUNE PLUMS 

No. 10 7.55-7.95 
JUICES 
APPLE 

46 oz. tin 2.60 
CITRUS, 
Fla., No. 2 1.25 
46 oz. 2.70 
46 oz. 
ORANGE 

Fla., No. 2 m 1.45 

46 oz. 3.20 
PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1 07% 

46 oz. 
TOMATO 

Mid-West, 
46 oz. 2.45-2.50 
No. 10 5.20 

Calif, Fey.. NO. 1.20-1.22% 
46 oz. 2.60 
No. 10 4.90 

FISH 
SALMON—Per Cass 
(Nominally Quoted) 

Alas} ka, Red, No. 1T.......... 33.00-34.00 
20.00-21.00 

15.00-16.00 

P.S. ‘Sockeye 20.00 

12.50 

11.00 


SARDINES—PEr CAsE 
Calif., Ovals, 1’s. 
No. 1 T Nat. .... 
Maine, 4 Oil Key 


TUNA—Per Case 


Fey., White Meat, 14’s......12.75-14.00 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......11.00-12.00 
Std., Light Meat. 10.25 
Chunks 9.50 
Grated 7.25 
17 
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CONVENTIONS 


aad SCHOOLS 


AUGUST 26-29, 1956 — NATIONAL- 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Mid-Year Meeting, Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


SEPTEMBER 6-15, 1956 — NATIONAL 
GREEN OLIVE WEEK. 


SEPTEMBER 13-22, 1956—NATIONAL 
TUNA WEEK. 


SEPTEMBER 24-25, 1956—TEXAS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Hil- 
ton Hotel, San Antonio, Texas. 


SEPTEMBER 28-OCTOBER 2, 1956— 
AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE, Golden Anni- 
versary Meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, 
Ill. 


OCTOBER 4-5, 1956—MAYONNAISE & 
SALAD DRESSING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Annual Meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


OCTOBER 7-10, 1956—NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF FOOD CHAINS, Annual Conven- 
tion, Chicago, IIl. 


OCTOBER 17-19, 1956 — NATIONAL 
PICKLE PACKERS ASSOCIATION, 63rd An- 
nual Meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


OCTOBER 21-24, 1956 — PROTECTIVE 
PACKAGING & MATERIALS HANDLING EX- 
POSITION, 11th Annual, Kiel Auditorium, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


OCTOBER 24-26, 1956 — ASSOCIATION 
OF FOOD INDUSTRY SANITARIANS, Annual 
Meeting, Casa Munras Hotel, Monterey, 
Calif. 


OCTOBER 24-27, 1956—FLORIDA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, 25th Annual Conven- 
tion, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, 
Florida. 


NOVEMBER 1, 1956 — ILLINOIS CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, III. 


NOVEMBER 7-8, 1956 — WISCONSIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER, 9-10, 1956 — IOWA-NE- 
BRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 12-14, 1956 — GROcERY 
MANUFACTURERS OF AMERICA, Annual 
Convention, New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 14-16, 1956 — INDIANA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Fall Convention, 
French Lick Sheraton Hotel, French 
Lick, Indiana. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1956-JANUARY 1, 
1957—HOLIDAYS ARE PICKLE DAYS. 
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NOVEMBER 18-19, 1956 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION—42nd An- 
nual Convention, Yorktowne Hotel, York, 
Pa. 


NOVEMBER 26-27, 1956 — OHIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, 
Hotel Carter, Cleveland, Ohio. 


NOVEMBER 29-30, 1956 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
Meeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


DECEMBER 3-4, 1956—ONTARIO FOOD 
PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion and Exhibit, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


DECEMBER 3-4, 1956 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Meeting, Hotel Radisson, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1956 — TRI - STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Haddon-Hall, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 


DECEMBER 13-14, 1956 — NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
71st Annual Meeting, Statler Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


JANUARY 6-10, 1957 — NATIONAL 
FROZEN FOOD CONVENTION, NAFFP, 
NFFDA, Fountainebleau Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 


JANUARY 24-25, 1957 cCANNERS 
LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, 34th Annual Fruit 
& Vegetable Sample Cutting, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 27-30, 1957 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore. 


JANUARY 30-31, 1957 — MINNESOTA 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 10th 
Annual Canners & Fieldmen’s Short 
Course, Kahler Hotel, Rochester, Minn. 


JANUARY 30-FEBRUARY 1, 1957— 
PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS- ASSOCIATION, 
12th Annual Fieldmen’s Conference, 
Pennsylvania State University, Univer- 
sity Park, Pa. 


FEBRUARY 4-6, 1957—MICHIGAN CON- 
FERENCE FOR FIELDMEN AND PROCESSORS, 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Mich. 


FEBRUARY 10-13, 1957 — COOPERA- 
TIVE FOOD DISTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA, An- 
nual Convention, Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Dallas, Tex. 


FEBRUARY 12-13, 1957—NEW yYorRK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
Canners School, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 
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FEBRUARY 12-14, 1957 — TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL FOR PICKLE PACKERS, Kellogg Cen- 
ter, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 


FEBRUARY 13-20, 1957 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION AND ALLIED INDUS- 
TRIES, ANNUAL CONVENTION, 50th Anni- 
versary, Chicago, 


FEBRUARY 16-20, 1957 — CANNING 
MACHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, 
Machinery and Supplies Exhibition, Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


FEBRUARY 26 - 27, 1957 — 10WA-NE- 
BRASKA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Canners Conference, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 


MARCH 17-20, 1957—NATIONAL-AMER- 
ICAN WHOLESALE GROCERS ASSOCIATION, 
51st Annual Convention, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, 


MARCH 25-26, 1957—-cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 53rd Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara-Biltmore, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 


MAY 10-11, 1957—-PENNSYLVANIA CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Sales Clinic, Bedford 
Springs Hotel, Bedford Springs, Pa. 


PACK OF CANNED MEAT 


The quantity of meat canned and meat 
products processed under federal inspec- 
tion during the 1956 fiscal year, has been 
reported by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, USDA, at 2,307,407,000 pounds, 
including quantities for defense. 

CANNED MEAT AND MEAT PRODUCTS 


R FISCAL YEAR, 1956 
PROCESSED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION 


3 Lbs. 3 Lbs. 
Total & over 

(thousands of pounds) Under 
Luncheon meat ........ 194,144 146,076 340,190 
Canned hams .........+ 231,804 6,727 238,532 
3,453 75,056 78,509 
Chili con carne.......... 8,793 140,633 149,426 
Vienna sausage ........ 2,039 61,030 63,069 
Frankfurters and 

wieners in brine.... 122 3,291 3,412 
9,360 9,360 
Other potted and 

deviled meat prod. 12 41,604 41,616 
2,196 32,413 34,609 
Sliced, dried beef...... 239 4,341 4,580 
Chopped beef ............ 100 24,070 24,170 
eae 1,161 97,158 98,318 
Spaghetti meat 

2,360 75,412 77,772 
Tongue (not 

813 2,146 2,959 
Vinegar pickled 

11,247 18,558 29,804 
142 8,987 9,129 
Hamburger 8,435 92,982 96,417 
22,042 571,775 593,817 
Sausage in oil... . 4,174 4,231 8,405 
193 5,706 5,899 
368 2,701 3,069 
Loins and Picnics... 28,601 1,395 29,996 
All other products 

20 percent or more 

3,274 85,861 89,135 
All other products e 

less than 20 percent 

meat (exc. soup) 5,613 213,165 218,679 


Total all products... 526,197 1,724,677 2,250,873 


Columns do not add to totals shown in all cases 
since rounded figures are used. Amounts packed 
for defense are not included in these items. Total 
production, including quantities for defense agen- 
cies, was 2,307,407 thousand pounds. 
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